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RELATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EDUCATION. 


IT  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  in  any  discussion  of 
educational  subjects,  we  can  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  a  well-nigh  uni- 
versal conviction,  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  that  education  is,  in  a 
republic,  an  absolute  necessity.  We  may  not  all  be  able  to  give,  offhand,  the 
best  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us;  we  may  not  even  have  attempted 
very  carefully  to  define  them  to  ourselves;  we  may  differ  with  each  other,  too, 
as  to  the  means  and  methods  of  education,  and  the  degree  of  advancement  to 
which  it  should  be  carried  on  at  the  public  expense;  but  these  things  are  inci- 
dental and,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  surface.  Beneath  them  all  lies  a  profound 
and  immovable  conviction,  which,  as  it  was  not  established  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  so  requires  none  to  confirm  it,  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  we 
must  have  education. 

Assuming,  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  us  respecting  this  one  fundamental  principle,  I  shall  not 
need  to  waste  time  in  attempting  to  prove  what  all  believe.  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  single  question  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
this  branch  of  our  social  polity,  and  to  consider  how  far  the  work  of  public 
education  can  wisely  be  undertaken  or  promoted  by  that  agency.  The  subject 
is  very  much  complicated  in  this  country  by  the  peculiar  form  of  our  political 
organization.  In  other  countries,  when  "the  government"  is  spoken  of,  we 
immediately  understand  by  that  term  the  national  government,  the  supreme 
central  authority.  But  under  our  system  we  have  distributed  the  powers 
between  two  nearly  independent  organizations.  Our  entire  national  domain 
is  broken  into  certain  accidental  and  arbitrary  portions,  each  forming  a  unit  of 
political  organization  which  we  call  a  "  state."  The  entire  domain,  again, 
embracing  these  several  units  and  the  outlying  territories,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, forms  the  larger  unit  which  we  call  the  "nation."  Between  these  the 
functions  of  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  collective,  organized  will  and  authority 
of  the  whole  people,  are  divided.  Some  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  sovereignty 
we  assign  to  the  state  governments;  others  to  the  national  government.  The 
former  are  wholly  such  as  affect  the  relations  of  citizens  to  each  other  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  state;  the  latter  extend  for  some  purposes  within  these 
same  boundaries,  but,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with  interests  which  concern  all 
the  states  alike  (including  foreign  relations),  or  some  one  of  them  in  relation  to 
others,  or,  the  citizens  of  some  one  in  relation  to  the  citizens  of  another.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  political  powers,  which  has  been  fixed 
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partly  by  written  documents  and  partly  by  the  conditions  of  a  historical 
growth,  is,  indeed,  not  always  easily  defined.  It  has  been  the  great  battle- 
ground of  opposing  political  parties,  and  has  furnished  the  subject-matter  of 
many  of  our  most  important  judicial  decisions. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  exist  upon  particular  points,  there  is  one  broad 
rule  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  uniformly  maintained,  viz  : — that 
institutions  of  any  kind  which  affected  exclusively  the  citizens  of  a  single  state 
should  be  exclusively  controlled  by  the  people  of  that  state.  This  rule  may 
not  in  every  case  work  the  best  possible  results;  but  it  nevertheless  exists  as 
an  established  fact,  and  must  be  accepted  as  such  in  every  consideration  of  this 
or  any  similar  subject. 

If  we  assume,  then,  as  it  has  already  been  suggested  we  may,  that  the  people 
of  a  free  country  must  be  educated,  and  at  the  public  expense,  the  practical 
question  at  once  arises:  "  What  part  of  the  work,  with  us,  shall  be  done  by  the 
state  governments,  and  what  part  by  the  national?"  As  a  help  towards  obtain- 
ing a  right  answer  to  this  question,  let  us  notice  what  the  two  have  done  here- 
tofore. 

We  find  in  the  first  place  that  the  practice  has  been  for  the  most  part, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  to  consider  public  education  as  an  interest 
belonging  to  the  care  of  the  state  governments;  and  accordingly  the  several 
states  have  established  systems,  more  or  less  complete,  designed  to  furnish  free 
schooling  to  all  the  children  of  the  community.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  and  marked  advance  in  this  respect. 

Previous  to  the  late  war,  though  the  constitution  of  every  state  except  Illi- 
nois and  South  Carolina  contained  provisions  for  the  support  of  education,  yet 
none  of  the  slave-holding  states  maintained  any  thing  like  an  efficient  general 
system  of  common  schools;  and  some  of  the  systems  in  the  free  states  bore 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  day  that  a  frigate  of  the 
last  century,  or  a  flint-lock  musket,  would  to  the  requirements  of  modern  war- 
fare. It  has  always  been  easier  to  procure  the  insertion  of  some  "glittering 
generality"  into  the  constitution  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  abstract,  than 
to  induce  legislatures  to  establish  practical  and  efficient  means  of  providing  it, 
based  on  a  solid  levy  of  taxes;  easier  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  good  law,  than 
to  arouse  a  vigorous  public  sentiment  in  support  of  it. 

Since  the  war,  as  has  been  already  observed,  things  have  greatly  improved. 
Every  state  of  the  thirty-seven  now  recognizes  in  its  constitution  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  work  of  education;  and  all  except  Delaware  have  systems, 
mostly  excellent  ones,  of  free  common  schools,  with  an  administrative  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  department. 

Delaware  seems  to  have  a  fond  reverence  for  the  past.  She  still  distributes 
her  school  fund,  as  she  elects  her  repesentatives,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of 
1830.  The  lack  of  school-houses  she  makes  up  with  an  over-supply  of  whip- 
ping-posts; and  she  refuses  to  make  any  provision  whatever  for  the  education 
of  colored  children.  In  this  last  respect,  however,  she  is  not  alone.  Ken- 
tucky, too,  believes  that  for  the  colored  race  even  "  a  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing." 
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A  few  figures  of  totals  will  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
educational  interests  cared  for  by  the  states. 

The  total  school  population  of  the  states,  according  to  the  returns  for  last 
year,  was  12,828,848;  the  total  enrollment  in  34  states  reporting  was  7,327,415; 
and  in  7  territorities,  52,241,  making  a  total  of  7,379,656.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers reported  in  33  states  was  216,062,  and  in  7  territories,  1,177;  giving  a  total 
of  217,239.  It  would  probably  be  safe  to  add  to  these,  for  the  states  not  report- 
ing, enough  to  bring  the  number  of  teachers  up  to  225,000. 

Look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  pecuniary  interests  involved. 

Thirty-one  states  report  a  permanent  school  fund,  which  amounts  to 
$65,850,572.93;  while  the  total  annual  income  for  educational  purposes  is 
$72,630,269.83,  of  which  $55,889,790.31,  almost  77  per  cent,  is  raised  by 
taxation. 

It  is  not  in  the  line  of  my  present  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the  great 
excellences  or  the  admitted  defects  of  these  state  systems,  nor  of  their  import- 
ant adjuncts  the  normal  schools  and  the  city  systems,  some  of  which  afford, 
undoubtedly,  the  best  types  yet  reached  in  the  world  of  thoroughly-popular 
and  voluntary  educational  agencies.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  oversight,  even 
in  this  brief  mention,  not  to  express  a  high  appreciation  of  the  practical 
sagacity,  the  intellectual  vigor  and  the  administrative  resources  which  many 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  these  systems  are  bringing  to  their  work. 

Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  look  over  their  reports,  year  after  year, 
will,  I  think,  concur  in  the  statement  that  they  furnish  a  body  of  the  ablest 
discussions  to  be  found  any  where  of  the  principles,  the  working,  and  the 
results,  of  popular  educational  systems.  I  shall  be  told,  I  am  aware,  that  many 
countries  in  Europe  are  actually  securing  what  we  only  talk  about — the  nearly 
universal  education  of  children;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  drive  children  to  school 
and  another  thing  to  attract  them  there;  one  thing  to  compel  the  people  to 
pay  such  taxes  as  the  government  may  choose  to  levy,  quite  another  thing  to 
induce  them  to  vote  the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  is  better,  indeed, 
that  the  children  should  be  driven  to  school  than  allowed  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance; but  the  driving  should  be  a  last  resort,  and  for  those  who  can  not  be  reached 
by  any  other  agency. 

It  is  this  problem  that  the  officers  at  the  head  of  our  common-school  systems, 
are  working  out,  and  the  grand  total  of  $55,000,000  raised  every  year  by  vol- 
untary taxation,  and  largely  assessed  by  the  people  upon  themselves  in  their 
own  townships  or  school-districts,*  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  hold  which  the 
system  has  upon  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  the  practical  wisdom  with 
which  it  is  administered. 

We  turn  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  what  part  the  general  govern- 
ment has  taken  in  the  work  of  education,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  has  followed 
uniformly  a  single  line  of  policy — that  of  donating  to  the  states  certain  por- 
tions of  the  public  lands  for  educational  purposes;  and  these  lands  have  been 
given,  partly  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  partly  for  the  support  of 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

*  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  the  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  in  1872  were 
$7.500  000.  of  which  .$5  292  942.65,  or  70  per  cent.,  was  raised  by  ad  valorem  tax  in  the  school  - 
districts  for  general  school  purposes,  and  only  |900,000  by  state  taxation. 
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This  policy  was  entered  upon  almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  national  exist- 
ence; or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  the  national  government  had  lands  to  dispose 
of.  As  early  as  1780,  the  State  of  New  York,  in  order  to  remove  one  of  the 
gravest  of  the  objections  of  the  smaller  states  to  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  took  steps  to  define  her  western  boundary,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  portion  of  her  territory  lying  beyond.  Other  states  followed 
her  example,  and  thus  the  whole  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river  became  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  northwest  territory,  passed  in 
1785,  and  the  more  famous  one  of  1787,  set  apart  " section  16  of  every  town- 
ship" for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools;  the  latter  act  declaring:  "relig- 
ion, morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  for  ever 
encouraged."  This  ordinance  was  renewed  in  1789,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  the  states  admitted  into  the  Union  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  down  to  1848  have  received  under  it  the  specified  16th  sec- 
tion. In  1848,  on  the  formation  of  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon,  the 
36th  section  was  set  apart  for  schools,  in  addition  to  the  16th;  and  the  terri- 
tories organized  and  states  admitted  since  that  time  have  in  like  manner 
received  these  two  sections  in  stead  of  one.*  Besides  these  grants  to  the  states 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  Union,  16  states  have  received  500,000 
acres  each  (Act  of  1841)  which  some  of  them  have  added  to  their  school  fund; 
and  14  have  received  under  the  designation  of  "swamp  lands"  (Acts  of  1849, 
1850  and  1860)  an  aggregate  of  62,428,413  acres,  which  has  also,  to  some  extent, 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.!  The  aggregate  of  lands  thus  granted 
amounts,  if  I  do  not  miscalculate,  to  the  grand  total  of  137,718,871.55  acres — 
which  may,  with  substantial  accuracy,  be  taken  as  a  grant  from  the  general 
government  to  the  several  states  for  the  support  of  common  schools;  and  the 
permanent  school-fund  of  the  18  states  that  have  received  lands  under  one  or 
all  of  these  grants  reaches  the  considerable  sum  of  $43,866,787.55,  the  most  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  source. 

It  may  be  as  convenient  to  say  here  as  elsewhere,  however,  that  this  mag- 
nificent endowment,  amounting  as  has  been  said  to  almost  140,000,000  acres 
of  land,  which  ought  to  have  been  cherished  as  a  priceless  heritage  for  all 
coming  generations,  and  which  might  have  been  made  ample  for  the  yearly 
education  of  several  millions  of  children,  has  been  squandered  like  forest 
leaves;  some  times  through  a  remarkable  faculty  for  blundering,  some  times 
criminally.  In  several  of  the  states  the  lands  were  disposed  of  to  the  counties 
or  townships,  and  in  some,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  trace  the  paths  by  which  they  have  wholly  or  partly  melted  away.  The 
state  has  no  record  from  which  the  inquiry  can  be  made.  In  some  of  the 

*  The  states  receiving  the  16th  section  were:  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama.  Maine  Missouri,  Arkansas.  Michigan.  Florida.  Iowa.  Texas.  Wisconsin. 
The  states  receiving  the  16th  and  the  36th  are  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas, 
Nevada. 

i  The  sixteen  states  receiving  the  500000  acres  each  are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Florida.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  Nevada,  Oregon.  Wisconsin.  The  fourteen  states  receiving  the  62,000,000  acres 
are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Oregon,  and  with  the 
addition  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
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states,  the  lands  in  market  were  sacrificed  at  ruinous  rates;  large  quantities  in 
Missouri,  for  example,  being  sold  for  two  cents,  and  even  one  cent  per  acre. 
My  object,  however,  in  referring  to  this  matter,  and,  presently,  to  nearly  as 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  university  lands,  is  not  so  much  to  raise  a  useless 
lament  over  wasted  resources,  as  to  suggest  in  its  proper  place  a  precaution  for 
the  future. 

But  the  munificence  of  the  government  has  not  ceased  with  its  care  for 
common  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  of  1787,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  besides  its  pro- 
visions for  schools,  set  apart  "not  more  than  two  complete  townships  of  land 
to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university.  Congress  in  this 
action  fairly  represented  the  best  sentiment  of  that  day  in  behalf  of  the  higher 
education.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  men  of  university  training. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  dwell- 
ing every  where  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  and  maintaining  an  almost 
unequal  struggle  against  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life,  had  established  eight 
colleges,  all  of  which  are  still  doing,  as  they  have  been  in  the  intervening 
hundred  years,  good  work  for  sound  learning  and  a  Christian  manhood.  The 
two  townships  thus  designated  for  the  support  of  a  university  have  accordingly 
been  given  to  every  state  that  has  been  organized  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  and  Ohio  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  three  —  one  while 
a  territory  and  two  on  being  admitted  to  the  Union.  Florida  and  Wisconsin 
appear  to  have  received  four  each. 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  government  to  higher  educa- 
tion previous  to  1862.  The  "university"  lands  thus  donated  amount  to  only 
1,119,440  acres,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  them  has  been  exceedingly  small. 
In  three  or  four  states  the  fund  has  been  so  administered  as  to  produce  good 
results;  but  in  most  cases  it  has  profited  a  small  number  of  individuals  rather 
than  the  entire  community.  The  State  of  Ohio,  for  example,  so  disposed  of 
her  three  townships  that  they  now  contribute  only  $10,000  annually  to  the 
support  of  two  "universities,"  so  called,*  while  the  lands  themselves  have  been 
rendered  forever  tax-free  to  the  fortunate  lessees. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  a  grave  over- 
sight, that  the  United  States  Government,  until  1862,  attached  no  conditions 
to  its  liberal  grants.  In  that  year  the  government  may  be  said  to  have  made 
a  distinct  and  important  advance  in  its  method  of  donating  lands  for  the  sup- 
port of  education.  For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  it  attached  a  condition  to  its 
gifts.  By  the  act  then  passed,  as  is  well  known,  Congress  appropriated  to  the 
several  states  30,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each  senator  and  representa- 
tive in  Congress;  the  amount  accruing  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  to  be 
invested  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where 
the  principal  object  should  be,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 

*  "A  University  is  a  universal  school,  in  which  are  taught  all  branches  of  learning,  or  the 
four  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  law.  anil  the  sciences  and  arts.  There  is  no  such  school 
as  this  in  Ohio,  and  but  three  or  four  institutions  in  the  Union  approach  this  rank.  A  large 
number  of  our  colleges  should  be  called  academies,  as  they  are  such  in  reality."— Report  of 
the  Ohio  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  1873. 
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latures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life." 

This  grant  has  been  extended,  by  supplementary  acts,  so  as  to  apply  to  states 
that  were  in  rebellion  when  the  original  act  was  passes!;  and  on  this  basis 
have  been  established  the  institutions  which  have  come  to  be  generally,  but  not 
very  correctly,  known  as  "Agricultural  Colleges."  A  few  of  the  states  have  not 
completed  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  and  in  some  others  they 
have  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  them  to  state  results;  but 
sufficient  has  been  done  to  furnish  the  means  of  estimating  their  general  work- 
ing, and,  especially,  of  answering  the  question  how  far  they  have  fulfilled  and 
are  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  Congress  in  establishing  them. 

The  facts  which  I  shall  present  under  this  head  are  derived  partly  from 
official  publications,  partly  from  advance  sheets  of  reports  not  yet  published, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  government  officials  at  Washington, 
and  partly  from  answers  to  personal  inquiries. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  liable  to  issue  under  the  act  of  1862,  and  the  acts 
supplementary  to  it,  is  9,600,000  acres.  This  land,  so  far  as  it  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  has  been  sold  for  an  average  price  of  70  cents  per  acre,  and  if  the 
entire  amount  be  reckoned  at  the  same  price,  the  total  proceeds  will  be 
$6,720,000.  This  grant  of  less  than  $7,000,000  is  the  sum  total  of  what  the 
government  has  done  for  the  institutions  referred  to. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  results  thus  far  produced  by  it. 

On  the  basis  of  this  grant  35  of  the  states  have  located  institutions,  and  as 
4  of  them  have  divided  the  fund,  the  number  of  institutions  thus  established  is 
39.  Of  these,  33  have  been  opened,  but  some  of  them  only  a  few  months.  The 
returns  from  them  are  necessarily  imperfect,  both  in  respect  to  material  values 
and  internal  working.  But  I  present  such  as  I  have  received,  giving  under 
each  head  the  largest  number  of  institutions  reporting  it. 

The  average  value  of  the  Congressional  endowment  of  the  institutions,  as  far 
as  ascertained,  is  $179,645.  The  maximum  endowment  is  $630,000,  and  the 
minimum  $50,000. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  see  to  what  extent  these  meagre  endowments  have 
formed  in  many  states  the  nucleus  of  a  large  and  effective  organization  of  edu- 
cational resources  and  activities. 

Thirty-two  of  these  colleges  possess  farms  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  9,679 
acres,  or,  an  average  of  302  acres  each;  and  22  of  them  have  1,423  acres  under 
cultivation  in  plowed  crops — an  average  of  nearly  65  acres  each.  The  value  of 
the  farms  reported  by  26  institutions  is  $799,608  —  an  average  of  $30,754  each. 

Twenty-two  institutions  report  the  value  of  their  buildings  at  $2,037,200,  or 
an  average  of  $92,600  each;  and  7  others  report  $1,142,000  as  the  value  of  the 
buildings,  the  use  of  which  they  share  with  other  departments  of  institutions 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  which  are  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, though  I  have  not  reckoned  them,  equivalent  to  that  amount  of  value 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  agricultural  colleges. 

Nineteen  institutions  possess  apparatus  of  the  value  of  $121,400,  or  an  average 
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of  $6,389.47  each.  Three  have  apparatus  to  the  value  $29,000  in  connection 
with  other  departments  of  institutions  associated  with  them. 

If  now  we  combine  the  average  of  these  three  items  of  farms,  buildings  and 
apparatus,  as  far  as  they  are  reported,  and  assume,  as  I  suppose  we  may,  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  vary  much  from  those  that  are  unreported,  we  shall  have 
for  2(5  institutions  (which  is  the  largest  number  reporting  any  one  of  these 
items)  an  average  value  of  $129,743;  and  as  a  total  value,  $3,473,318.  If  we 
take  only  the  two  items  of  farms  and  buildings,  we  have  an  average  value  of 
$123,354,  and  a  total  of  $3,206,204. 

If  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  assume  that  the  41  institutions  of  this  class 
when  established  will  possess  farms,  buildings  and  apparatus  of  an  equal  value 
with  these  26,  these  items  alone  would  amount  to  $5.319,463  —  or  nearly  73  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  whole  original  grant.  But  it  is  my  purpose  to  exhibit 
what  is,  rather  than  what  may  be;  and  there  is  another  class  of  exceedingly 
interesting  facts,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  land  grant  of  1862  has 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  and  elicited  the  support  of  individuals  and  communi- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  institutions  thus  established. 

I  have  obtained  facts  illustrating  this  point  in  the  case  of  15  institutions, 
which  have  received  donations,  in  addition  to  the  Congressional  endowment, 
either  from  the  state,  the  county,  the  town,  or  from  individuals,  or  from  two  or 
more  of  these  sources.  Of  these,  eight  have  received  contributions,  or  grants, 
from  the  state,  amounting  to  $1,292,550;  and  fourteen  of  the  number  have 
received  gifts  from  sources  other  than  the  state  (such  as  county  or  town 
authorities,  or  private  individuals)  to  the  amount  of  $3.630,649.86;  making  a 
grand  total  of  $4,923,199.86.*  This  entire  sum,  except  $571,545,  was  given  to 
these  institutions  solely  in  consequence  of  the  Congressional  land-grant. 
Besides  these  enumerated  money  values,  also,  one  or  two  old  institutions  have 
turned  over  their  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  state  to  increase  the  resources 
of  the  new  college.  Eighteen  institutions  possess  funds  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  $8,272,382,  not  including  Cornell  University  or  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  facts  just  presented  are  such  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  only  fifteen  of  the  institutions  referred  to, 
and  that  the  oldest  of  them  has  been  established  only  ten  years  (the  average 
being  considerably  less  than  five  years),  it  is  safe  to  say,  not  merely  that  this  is 
the  most  profitable  disposition  that  the  United  States  Government  has  ever  yet 
made  of  any  equal  portion  of  its  public  lands,  but  that  no  government  in  the 
world  can  point  to  an  educational  trust  that  has  been,  on  the  whole,  admin- 
istered with  more  wisdom  and  fidelity,  or  with  larger  results,  than  this. 

Some  suggestion  of  the  actual  work  that  these  institutions  are  doing  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  there  are  now  in  attendance  at  twenty-four  of  them  an 
aggregate  of  2,604  students,  and  321  professors  and  assistants  are  employed  —  an 
average  of  109  students  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments,  and  13.3 
instructors.  A  standard  of  comparison/fi  these  numbers  may  be  found  in  the 
returns  made  last  year  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  from 
217  colleges,  which  reported  a  total  of  20,866  collegiate  and  post-graduate  stu- 

*  "Cornell  University  and  the  University  of  Georgia  are  here  added  to  the  thirteen  insti- 
tutions for  which  statistics  were  given  in  the  paper  as  originally  read." 
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dents  with  3,018  instructors — an  average  of  90  students  and  13.8  instructors.* 
We  thus  see  that  these  younger  institutions  have  a  larger  average  of  students 
by  more  than  one-tenth  than  the  long-established  colleges,  and  are  fairly  occu- 
pying with  them  the  field  of  higher  education.  In  an  important  sense,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  rivals  of  the  older  colleges.  Their  graduates  to  only  a  very 
limited  extent  enter  the  learned  professions.  They  become  engineers,  farmers, 
mechanics,  architects.  They  labor  with  hand  and  brain.  They  become  lead- 
ers and  organizers  of  labor,  and  thus  precisely  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  designed  these  institutions  to  furnish  a  "liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion to  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

The  remark  is  occasionally  heard  that  the  agricultural  colleges,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  are  a  failure,  because  they  do  not  turn  out  laborers,  ready- 
made.  But  the  criticism,  except  so  far  as  it  is  suggested  by  a  misleading 
name,  springs  from  a  misconception  of  what  any  institution  of  learning  aims 
to  do,  or  can  do.  It  might  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged  that  the 
national  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  failures  because  they  do 
not  turn  out  privates  for  the  army  and  navy,  but  only  leaders  of  privates.  The 
obvious  truth  is  that  any  education  which  enables  one  man  to  organize  and 
direct  the  work  of  others,  or  to  seize  and  utilize  the  forces  of  nature,  is  by  so 
much  a  multiplication  of  his  single  power,  and  an  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Education  may  not  fit  a  man  any  better  to  do  his  one  man's  work 
(though  it  does  not  necessarily  make  him  less  fit),  but  it  will  enable  him  to 
contrive  the  machine,  or  organize  the  forces,  that  will  do  the  work  of  many 
men. 

At  the  risk  of  taxing  your  patience  too  severely,  I  must  solicit  your  attention 
to  a  single  other  fact  in  the  history  of  these  national  schools — the  fact  that 
they  have  in  several  instances  been  associated  with  colleges  or  universities 
already  established.  This  is  some  times,  though  very  rarely,  even  by  the 
most  hostile  or  superficial  observer,  made  a  ground  of  objection,  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment were  lending  its  aid  to  one  institution  at  the  expense  of  its  rivals. 
The  objection  looks  plausible,  at  first  blush,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  it  precisely  reverses  the  fact. 

Take  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  for  illustration.  The  scrip  assigned  to  that 
small  state,  under  the  law  of  Congress  (1862),  was  sold  ford 50,000  — not  too 
much,  certainly,  to  furnish  a  college  with.  The  legislature  of  the  state  gave 
that  sum  in  trust  to  Brown  University,  on  condition  that  it  should  provide  a 

college  or  department  "  the  leading  object  whereof  should  be 

to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes,"  and  should  also  allow  students  entering  the  university  free, 
by  virtue  of  this  fund,  to  pursue  any  of  the  regular  scientific  or  classical  courses, 
and  receive  the  regular  degrees  on  graduation.  Was  that  simply  a  grant  of 
the  income  of  $50,000  by  Congress  and  the  state  legislature  to  Brown  Univer- 

*  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  298  collegiate  institutions  is  thus  reported  : 
Preparatory,  19.476;  collegiate,  19  249;  unclassified,  6  694:  female  preparatory,  4.261 ;  female 
collegiate,  1,419:  poet-graduate.  198— making  a  grand  total  of  51,297.  1  have  taken  the  total 
of  collegiate  students,  including  females,  and  post-graduatee  as  a  term  of  comparison  for 
the  number  in  the  national  scientific  schools. 
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sity,  or,  was  it  not,  rather,  a  virtual  appropriation,  by  mutual  agreement,  of  all 
the  appliances  and  resources  of  a  great  institution  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Congressional  gift?  If  not,  in  what  other  way  could  the  national  grant 
have  been  made  to  produce  equal  benefits  to  the  industrial  classes? 

The  State  of  Missouri  furnishes  an  equally  striking  illustration  on  a  large 
scale.  The  land-grant  to  that  state  produced  about  $325,000.  To  this  fund  was 
added  the  property  of  the  existing,  but  moribund,  state  university.  There  has 
since  been  donated  to  the  university,  directly  in  consequence  of  the  national 
grant,  the  sum  of  $421,545.00,  besides  other  gifts  not  in  consequence  of  that. 
The  present  value  of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  institution  is  $1,200,000,  and 
the  whole  property  is  by  law  turned  over  and  made  available  to  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges.  The  same  thing  is  true  practically,  it'  not  by  express 
terms  of  law,  in  every  case  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  In  respect  to  that 
great  institution  which  is  located  not  far  from  our  place  of  meeting;  shall  we 
say  that  the  Congressional  land-grant  has  been  simply  an  addition  to  its 
endowment,  or  shall  we  say,  rather,  that  a  series  of  magnificent  gifts,  more 
magnificently  administered,  if  that  were  possible,  have  vastly  multiplied  the 
utility  of  the  national  bounty,  and  made  it  fit  that  the  institution  should  for 
ever  wear  the  name  of  its  honored  founder  —  EZRA  CORNELL? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  briefly  as  the  extent  of  the  subject  would  allow,  the 
nature  and  results  of  the  aid  thus  far  bestowed  upon  education  by  the  general 
government,  and  I  ask  you  now  to  consider  for  a  moment,  in  the  light  of  this 
experience,  what,  if  any  thing,  it  ought  still  further  to  do.  However  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  results  thus  far  attained,  there  is,  in  the  policy 
heretofore  pursued  by  the  national  government,  one  obvious  and  serious  defect: 
it  has  not  felt  that  education  was  one  of  the  interest  which  it  must  foster  and 
promote,  and  its  policy  has  therefore  been  both  inconstant  and  inadequate. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  various  agencies  employed,  the  nation  finds 
itself  confronted  by  the  startling  fact  that  5,658,144  persons,  or  20  out  of  every 
100  of  its  people,  above  the  age  of  10  years  are  illiterate;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  31  in  every  100  of  those  over  5  years  of  age.  Out  of  every  100  males  over  21 
years  of  age  (voters),  17  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  total  number  of  illit- 
erate male  adults  in  1870  was  1,619,147.  The  total  vote  for  President  in  1872 
was  6,431,149;  the  difference  in  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  two  political  partu^ 
was  762,991,  or  less  than  half  the  number  of  illiterate  adult  males.  These  fig- 
ures tell  their  own  story  and  teach  their  own  lesson.  It  is  this:  the  nation  a* 
a  nation  must  educate.  There  is  no  argument  to  prove  the  duty  of  the  state 
governments  in  this  respect  which  does  not  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to 
the  national  government.  If  the  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  particular  commonwealth  in  which  he  happens  to  reside,  much 
more  is  it  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation.  If  the  education  of  the  citizen  pro- 
motes his  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  all,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  particular 
state  ought  to  see  that  he  is  educated,  then,  much  more,  ought  the  nation  to  see 
that  all  are  educated  —  not  primarily,  however,  because  it  will  make  him  a 
wiser  and  happier  man,  but  because  it  will  enable  him  better  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  an  often-quoted  saying,  that  you  can  not  have  a 
republic  without  republicans.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  have  a  self-govern- 
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ing  community  except  as  it  is  made  up  of  self-governing  individuals;  and  the 
only  basis  of  self-government  in  the  community,  as  in  the  individual^,  is  intel- 
ligence. Education  alone  may  not  make  a  free  country;  but  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  country  without  education.  The  question  whether  a  free 
country  has  a  right  to  educate  its  citizens  is  no  other  than  the  question  whether 
it  has  a  right  to  live,  as  a  free  country. 

It  is  both  expedient  and  necessary  that  the  national  government  work 
through  the  agencies  established  by  the  states,  or  others  supplementary  to 
them.  A  national  system  of  common  schools  with  its  own  machinery  of  admin- 
istration and  supervision  is,  in  our  present  condition,  an  impossible  dream.  I 
am  the  furthest  possible  from  advocating  that;  but  we  may  as  well  bear  in 
mind  —  nay.  we  must  bear  in  mind — that  things  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
impossible  have  become,  under  changed  conditions,  not  only  possible,  but 
necessary.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  powerful  tendencies  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  has  been  the  steady  and  cumulative  development  of  the 
national  idea.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  centralization 
or  imperialism,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  nationalism;  but  the  just 
ordination  of  all  the  organic  social  forces  into  a  symmetrical  unity — "the 
organized  cooperation  of  the  entire  community  for*  the  promotion  of  all  the 
highest  moral  and  material  ends.  This  tendency  has  been  checked  at  times 
and  at  times  accelerated  by  incidental  influences;  but  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  have  given  it  a  remarkable  impulse  forward. 

We  are  now,  as  it  would  seem,  fairly  entered  upon  our  national  era.  We 
are  developing  with  great  rapidity  and  momentum,  so  to  speak,  the  instincts, 
the  resources,  the  enlarged  activities  and  the  aspiring  consciousness  of  a  true 
national  life;  and  we  are  doing  this,  not  under  the  guidance  of  any  select  class 
trained  for  generations  or  for  centuries  in. the  principles  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, nor  with  the  help  of  any  balance-wheel  of  traditional  conservatism,  but 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 
The  history  of  the  world  might  be  epitomized  as  a  series  of  efforts  to  transfer 
power  and  privilege  from  the  control  of  the  few  to  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  many.  That  movement  we  are  pushing  to  its  final  form.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  are  building  up  a  system  of  free  insti- 
tutions, of  continental  extent  and  proportions,  on  the  basis  practically  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  historian  FREEMAN  remarks  that  a  large  well-governed 
state  (as  compared  with  a  small  one)  secures  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
tranquillity  to  a  larger  number;  but  at  the  expense  of  condemning  the  great 
majority  even  of  its  citizens  to  practical  nonentity.*  We  are  here  trying  to 
establish  a  system  under  which  all  men  shall  enjoy  "the  blessings  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity,"  and  no  man  be  "  condemned  to  practical  nonentity."  We  are 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  the  best  thought 
of  all  is  better  than  the  best  thought  of  a  few.  To  say  that  this  is  a  difficult 
experiment  is  a  mere  truism.  To  say  that  it  is  an  experiment  the  most  difficult, 
the  most  perilous,  the  most  momentous,  and,  withal,  the  most  hopeful  that  has 
ever  yet  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  by  any  organized  community,  can  scarcely 
be  thought  an  exaggeration.  But  its  hopefulness,  nay,  the  possibility  of  its 

*  Essays,  2<1  series,  p.  15. 
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success,  depends  upon  one  condition:  the  universal  vote  must  be  an  intelligent 
vote.  Our  danger  is  not  universal  suffrage,  whether  male  or  female,  but  igno- 
rant suffrage.  Nevertheless,  we  are  launched  upon  the  full  tide  of  this  great 
experiment;  and  it  is  now  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  turn  our  course 
backward.  We  must  gird  ourselves  to  encounter  its  perils,  while  we  also 
thank  GOD  for  its  magnificent  possibilities,  I  go  back  to  the  original  propo- 
sition: The  nation  must  educate. 

What  means  shall  it  employ,  that  are  clearly  within  its  constitutional 
authority?  I  reply: 

First.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  yet  remaining  unappropriated 
should  be  permanently  invested  by  the  United  States  Government,  as  they 
accrue,  and  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  endowment  for  the  support  of  public  edu- 
cation; the  income  to  be  distributed  among  the  states,  and  administered  by 
them  according  to  their  several  systems.  The  homestead  and  preemption 
laws  and  the  laws  granting  bounty -lands  to  soldiers  and  Bailors  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  except  possibly  to  make  them  more  liberal,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  dispose  of  its  lands  in  its  own  way;  but  the  proceeds  should  be 
regarded  as  an  educational  fund  for  all  time. 

Second.  In  order  to  assure  this  result,  all  grants  to  corporations  should  cease. 
Since  1850,  when  the  policy  of  giving  lands  to  railroads  was  begun,  Congress  has 
donated  to  these  corporations  over  186,000,000  acres.  It  has  granted  to  the  Pacific 
roads  alone  over  150,000,000;  while  all  its  grants  to  all  the  states  and  territories 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century  down  to  the  present  time,  including  school- 
lands,  university-lands,  swamp-lands,  college-lands,  and  all  others,  amount  to 
only  148,438,319  acres.  It  is  now  high  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  say  to  their  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress:  "  Our  lands  have  been 
squandered,  or  appropriated  to  special  objects,  long  enough.  They  must  hence- 
forth be  devoted  to  some  object  that  subserves  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
all  sections,  and  that,  not  alone  for  to-day,  but  for  all  time.  The  only  object 
that  meets  this  requirement  is  public  education;  and  we  demand  for  ourselves, 
and,  as  trustees  of  the  future,  we  demand  for  our  children,  that  the  unappropri- 
ated portion  of  the  public  domain  be  from  this  time  for  ever  consecrated  to  that 
cause."  This,  I  say,  ought  to  be  the  united  voice  of  the  people;  and  I  trust 
this  association  will  not  adjourn  without  putting  on  record  a  distinct  and 
emphatic  declaration  of  its  sense  on  this  important  subject.* 

What  valid  reason  can  be  urged  against  this  policy  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
The  public  lands  are  a  reserve  fund  belonging  to  the  entire  people  of  the  coun- 
try, purchased  by  their  common  blood  and  treasure.  The  sales  of  the  lands 
now  bring  in  a  small  annual  income,  which  lightens,  so  far,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation and  promotes  the  general  prosperity.  Is  it  better  that  this  be  absorbed 
each  year  as  it  accrues,  and  thus  be  felt  only  as  a  slight  temporary  benefit,  or 
that  it  be  invested  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  all  time,  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
taxation  for  educational  purposes?  Or  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  self- 
reliant  freemen,  that  they  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  possible?  It  is  absurd  to 
urge,  as  is  some  times  done,  that  the  government,  by  extending  assistance  in 

*  See  resolution  on  this  subject;  introduced  by  Mr.  HANCOCK,  of  Ohio;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  linger  the  rule;  reported  by  the  committee:  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  association. 
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this  way  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  states,  begets  in  them  a  feeling  and 
habit  of  dependence,  unless  it  can  at  the  same  time  be  shown  that  there  is  some 
difference  of  principle  between  giving  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, and  giving  it  for  any  other  object,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  lands  goes  into  the  treasury  and  remains  there,  it  makes 
general  taxation  unnecessary  to  that  extent.  If  it  be  devoted  to  any  special 
interest,  as  education,  it  makes  special  taxation  for  that  one  object  unnecessary 
to  that  same  extent.  The  sum  total  of  relief  is  the  same  in  either  case;  but 
there  are,  nevertheless,  important  advantages  in  the  method  of  special  appropri- 
ations. It  serves  as  a  public  recognition,  by  the  organized  representatives  of 
the  national  sentiment,  that  education  in  a  republic  is  a  necessity ;  it  directs 
attention  to  it  as  one  of  those  great  interests  which  governments  as  well  as 
individuals  are  bound  to  promote;  and,  most  important  of  all,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  it  stimulates  and  enlarges,  rather  than  checks,  private  liberality 
and  activity  in  the  same  behalf. 

The  proposition  to  distribute  this  fund  to  the  states,  first  for  a  term  of  years 
on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  and  afterwards  on  the  basis  of  population,  is  one  that 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
Half  the  country  is  slowly  and  painfully  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  two 
curses,  slavery  and  war;  and  I  would  to  GOD  that  a  national  act  like  this,  of 
mingled  charity  and  justice,  might  now  come  in  to  heal  the  wounds  and  restore 
the  waste  places  of  our  stricken  brethren. 

Third.  A  portion  of  the  fund  thus  set  apart  for  education  should  be  devoted  to 
the  further  endowment  of  the  national  scientific  schools,  commonly 'called  agri- 
cultural colleges.  These  institutions  are  the  logical  and  fit  completion  of  the 
common-school  system  of  the  country.  They  are  the  colleges  of  and  for  the 
people.  They  are  largely  recruited  from  the  common  schools,  and  they  send 
their  graduates  as  teachers  back  to  the  schools,  and  as  workers  back  among  the 
people.  They  have  done  more  already  in  their  short  career,  I  believe,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  scientific  education  in  this  country,  in  distinction  from 
literary,  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  They  have  created  among  them- 
selves a  distinct  demand  for  a  class  of  highly-trained  scientific  teachers,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  whom  immediately  is  one  of  the  greatest  temporary 
obstacles  to  their  success.  They  have  quickened  in  all  industrial  pursuits  a 
demand  for  thoroughly-educated  scientific  workers.  They  have  met  a  deeply- 
felt  popular  want  for  an  education  based  upon  the  sciences  of  nature  rather  than 
the  sciences  of  man  and  society.  They  have  compelled  a  large  number  of  the 
old  colleges  either  to  modify  their  courses  of  study,  or  to  establish  new  scientific 
departments.  They  are  educating  a  large  body  of  students  who,  as  teachers, 
will  be  particularly  qualified  to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  elementary  science 
among  the  studies  of  the  common  schools.  They  are  furnishing  free  tuition 
to  many  hundred  students,  a  great  portion  of  whom,  especially  in  the  South 
and  AVest,  could  never  have  entered  college  without  the  aid  that  has  been 
rendered  by  the  Congressional  grant,  directly  and  by  way  of  promoting  other 
contributions  to  the  same  object.  They  have,  in  some  cases,  furnished  manual 
employment  to  students,  which  has  served  as  a  practical  application  of  what 
they  have  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  many  to  earn  a  part  or  the 
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whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  college  course.*  They  have  lent  a  new 
dignity  to  all  industrial  pursuits,  by  showing  that  they  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  best  intellectual  attainments,  and  that  they  offer  a  fit  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  training. 

And  all  that  these  institutions  have  done  and  are  doing,  I  repeat,  is  done  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  few,  though  they  are  not  excluded,  but  in  the 
direct  interest  and  behalf  of  the  "industrial  classes" — that  vast  body  of 
workers  and  thinkers  whose  elastic  energies  are  changing  a  new  continent 
into  the  abode  of  a  busy  and  prosperous  civilization,  and  giving  new  meaning 
to  our  conceptions  of  material  power.  Many  an  aspiring  youth  belonging  to 
these  classes  has  had  grateful  occasion  to  bless  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  of 
1862,  by  whose  act  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  "liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation" which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  received  —  an  education  that  has  at 
once  made  him  more  of  a  man  and  fitted  him  better  to  perform  the  active 
duties  of  life.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  never,  except  in  the  rarest  possible  cases  (even  if  there  be  a  single 
exception),  self-supporting.  If  their  privileges  are  to  be  placed  within  reach 
of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  youth  of  a  country  like  ours,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  the  help  of  accumulated  resources,  provided,  virtually,  as  a 
gratuity. 

I  have  not  space  here  to  argue  the  question,  which  some  are  so  ready  to 
decide  without  argument,  whether  the  promotion  of  higher  education  is  one 
of  the  functions  which  the  state  in  general,  or,  with  us,  the  general  govern- 
ment, has  a  right  to  perform.  I  can  only  say,  in  passing,  that  to  me  it  seems 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  Every  argument  that  can  prove  the  right  or 
duty  of  the  state  to  promote  elementary  education,  equally  proves  its  right  or 
duty  to  promote  higher  education,  up  to  such  a  point  as  the  state  shall  deem  it 
desirable  to  carry  it.  That  point,  too,  will  be  constantly  shifting,  under 
changed  conditions  of  society;  so  that  it  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  as  much 
the  duty  of  a  given  nation  to  promote  higher  education  at  one  stage  of  its 
history,  as  it  was,  at  another  stage,  to  promote  only  elementary  education.  So 
far  as  the  matter  of  experience  goes,  I  have  already  shown  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  from  its  early  days  made  provision  for  the  support  of 
higher  education,  by  the  means  I  am  now  advocating,  and  that  its  last  con- 
tribution to  this  purpose  has  produced  remarkable  results. 

But  although  these  institutions,  founded  on  the  act  of  1862,  are  doing  so 
good  work,  their  efficiency  is  still  limited  by  the  lack  of  adequate  means.  The 
most  costly  instrument  of  intellectual  training  yet  devised  among  civilized 
peoples,  is  a  well-equipped  college;  and  of  these  probably  the  most  costly 
is  a  scientific  college.  If  time  allowed,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
there  are  not  a  half-dozen  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  land, 
whose  endowments  are  equal  to  their  needs.  The  increase  of  knowledge  in 
every  department  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  so  rapid  as  to 
have  outrun  the  increase  of  educational  resources. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  true,  as  is  some  times  said,  that  we  have  now  colleges 
enough,  can  not  have  the  slightest  bearing  upon  this  particular  subject,  for  the 
*  Cornell  University  alone  has  paid  out  in  this  way  upwards  of  $35,000. 
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simple  reason  that  the  question  now  is  not  of  establishing  more  colleges,  but  of 
giving  a  proper  support  to  those  already  established,  and  the  very  argument 
which  makes  in  favor  of  the  concentration  of  resources,  and  against  the  multi- 
plication of  feeble  institutions,  tells  equally  against  allowing  an  inadequate 
support  to  institutions  already  well  established.  These  national  schools  are 
the  only  educational  establishments  except  the  naval  and  military  academies 
with  which  the  United  States  Government  has  identified  itself,  and  it  is  a 
point  of  national  self-respect  to  see  that  they  are  put  upon  a  footing  worthy  of 
the  national  reputation  and  resources.  As  the  case  now  stands,  they  have 
received  from  the  government  grant  (as  it  has  proved)  but  little  more  than  half 
of  its  nominal  value,  while  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  in  the  mean 
time  considerably  diminished.  The  institutions  are  receiving,  therefore,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one-third  of  what  Congress  intended  to  bestow;  and  we 
think  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  the  government,  by  the  very  act  of  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  institutions  inadequately  supported,  has  placed  itself 
under  obligations,  in  equity,  to  render  such  additional  aid  as  will  make  the 
first  effective. 

Fourth.  The  government  must  hold  the  states  to  an  account  for  the  right  use 
of  its  donations.  It  need  not  send  its  officers  of  inspection  among  the  states, 
but  it  should  require  each  to  report  regularly  and  carefully  the  condition  of  all 
funds  derived  from  the  government,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  Any 
misappropriation  of  them  should  be  held  a  ground  for  forfeiture.  The  princi- 
pal should  in  all  cases  be  invested  and  held  by  the  general  government,  and 
only  the  income  apportioned  to  the  states. 

Fifth.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  United  States  Government  must  take  a 
more  direct  and  active  interest  than  it  has  hitherto  done  in  the  promotion  of 
public  education.  It  need  not,  for  this  end,  depart  from  the  strict  sphere  of  its 
constitutional  functions;  it  need  not  depart  from  our  traditional  policy  of  leav- 
ing each  state  to  manage  its  common-school  system  in  its  own  way;  but  it  must 
hold  an  attitude  of  watchful  interest  towards  this  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
its  concern;  it  must  extend  aid  to  the  common  schools,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
done  without  unequal  discriminations,  or  the  too  heavy  increase  of  taxation; 
it  must  place  the  national  scientific  schools  upon  such  a  footing  as  will  make 
them  creditable  to  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  it 
must  see  that  the  territories,  as  they  become  organized,  are  not  only  encour- 
aged but  required  to  maintain  good  public  schools,  and  help  them  to  do  it;  it 
must  supplement  the  present  rational,  humane  and  Christian  policy  of  trying 
to  lead  the  Indians  into  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  by  providing  them  more 
liberally  with  educational  facilities;  it  must  set  before  itself,  in  fine,  the  ideal 
to  be  attained  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  freedom,  prosperity  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  universal  condition;  and  since  neither  freedom  nor  prosperity 
can  long  endure  without  intelligence,  it  should  regard  intelligence  and  citizen- 
ship as  inseparable. 


N.  C.  NASON,  Printer,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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